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of nervous affections, in 1837, shows considerable powers of original observa¬ 
tion or else an unusual acquaintance with old writers. Let us turn to the latter 
a moment. Van Swieten. in his Commentaries, says that in venereal disease he 
has seen the worst kind of epilepsy, blindness, deafness, &c. “ 1 erebral lesions, 

he adds “ are often observed in inveterate syphilis, from the mildest vertigo to 
deadly apoplexy.” (vol. v. p. 371, Paris, 1773.) Boerhaave, in the aphorism 
upon which Van Swieten is commenting (§ 1445), says: “Possunt onn tumores 
gummosi, et exostoses in calvaria; ossem parte interna, quse premendo cerebrum, 
omnes ejus functiones turbant.” Long before this, however—in fact, soon after 
svphilis was known—nervous affections were described. Astruc quotes Dio¬ 
nysius Pontanonos, who flourished at Montpellier in 1526 ; in his work upon the 
Practice of Medicine, printed at Lyons, in 1550, he has a chapter De Lepha- 
lalqia a Morbo Gallieo , and proposes mercury to cure it. ( Astruc , p. 464 I ans, 
1736.) Astruc himself speaks of vertigo, epilepsy, convulsions trembling ot 
the limbs, hemiplegia, paraplegia, and partial paralysis, as arising from syphilis. 

(See pp. 295,316,317.) . „ . 

In none of the cases recorded by Mr. Reade was there an opportunity of veri¬ 
fy in a- the diagnosis by a post-mortem examination. It is taken for granted by 
him that this is made certain by the history of the symptoms, and, above all, 
by the good effects following the use of mercury. We call attention to this 
fact for there is too general an inclination now-a-days to question the power ot 
mercury in venereal affections. Brodie’s remark on this point, in his lecture 
on the administration of mercury in syphilis, is a good one, and is true ot many 
things concerning that disease: “You must not suppose that we have made an 
advance in all departments of surgery; on the contrary, I am sure that in some 
we have gone back.” It is worthy of notice that at a discussion on the employ- 
ment of mercurials in syphilitic therapeutics, recently held in the Society of 
Surgery in Paris, only one, or at most two of the members spoke against this 
treatment, “ amsacriS par une experience trois fois secviaire ,” as one of the 
members very justly styles it. (See Archives de Midecine for August, 1867.) 
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"Qti KaXkipaxos o ypaggattxos, to fuyo, 3i3Xior laov, iteyiv, Imu gsyaX? xaxj. 1 
Atiien^eus, Deipnosophist^Lib. iii. c. 1. . 

He that increaseth knowledge increasetli sorrow .”—Ecclesiastes l. 18. 

Had Dr. Edwin Morris’s “ treatise” been submitted to Callimachus the gram¬ 
marian for review, that ancient critic, at least, could not have complained tka 
it was a great evil, for in spite of its slightly pompous title, it contains less than 
eighty small pages of reading matter. Nor. did the Preacher preach in our 
days, could he justly reproach Dr. Morris with adding to the already too heavy 
load of human sorrow ; for there is nothing in his book, so far as we have found, 
which is not already known to every ordinarily well educated surgeon. 1 he 
author states in his preface that his •• treatise” is “ the result of the experience 
of six and twenty years,” and that he has not yet finished his labours in this 
department. Let us hope that he may not painfully verify those other words 
of the Preacher, “ Of making many books there is no end, and much study is a 

weariness of the flesh.” - ,, 

Dr Morris in the very first sentences of his volume, strangely confuses the 
shock (properly so called) which follows injuries, with the widely different effects 
of mental emotion ; forgetting, apparently, that some of the most severe cases 


' Callamachus, the grammarian, used to say that a great hook was equivalent 
to a great evil. 
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of shook ever met with, are in patients whose mental and moral condition re¬ 
mains totally unmoved by the injuries which they may have received. 

The first half of Hr. Morris’s book gives a number of very good but somewhat 
familiar quotations from the writings of surgical and other writers, not omitting 
a reference to the history of that wearisome though brave officer in the camp of 
the Duke of Alva, upon whom the Provost Marshal played such a shameful 
practical joke. At the foot of page 15 are printed four lines of most unpoetical 
and ungrammatical nonsense, which are unkindly attributed to Lord Byron. 
We feel very confident that the illustrious author of “ The Prisoner of Chillon” 
could never'have been capable of writing such stuff, which is indeed of the kind 
that “ neither gods nor men are said to permit.” 

Pages 48 to 70 are principally occupied with what we must consider a most 
discourteous and uncalled-for attack upon Mr. Erichsen, on account of his re¬ 
cently published essay “On Railway and other Injuries of the Nervous System.” 
Fortunately Mr. Erichsen’s position, both as a surgeon and as an author, is too 
well established to be in danger from the animadversions of the writer of the 
present “ Treatise on Shock.” 

The last portion of the volume deals with the treatment of shock, and we will 
do the author the justice to say, that if we have not found anything new in this 
portion of his work, we at least*have not observed anything manifestly incorrect, 
except that we should be very sorry to adopt Dr. Morris’s recommendation to 
give “ two to three drachms of laudanum as an enema, repeated when neces¬ 
sary.” p. 74. 

The following description of an autopsy (page 13) is so fine that we must 
quote it for the edification of our readers: “Soon after death the heart was 
examined, also the brain: nothing abnormal was found, &c. Thus it would 
seem that shock and putrid infection, meet hounds of death, hunted this unfor¬ 
tunate man, as it were, in couples; shock held him down, while pyaemia fastened 
in her poisoned fangs; and so while 

“ Presently through all his veins ran 
A cold and drowsy humour, which did seize 
Bach vital spirit, 

shock, like a dog, still held on, till the great killer cried ‘ Dead !’ ” 

As further examples of the beauty and lucidity of Dr. Morris’s style, we may 
quote from page 42 : “ Before his removal from the table to the bed, he turned 
faint and deadly pale; the extremities cold; he vomited freely, which smelt 
very strongly of brandy,” &c. 

And again from page 48: “ Bringing actions against railway directors for 
the slightest personal injury sustained in a railway accident has become of late 
very prevalent; and this is owing, unquestionably, to the prominent manner in 
which injuries of the nervous system, caused by railway accidents, have been 
thrust before the public under the startling announcements of ‘ Railway Acci¬ 
dents or Collisions; their Effects upon the Nervous System,’ 1 1 On Railway 
Injuries.’ These writers have evidently given an unfair bias,” &c. 

On page 43, the author tells us that in a certain case he “ gave a very unfa¬ 
vourable diagnosis." 

Seriously, had we not read this book ourselves, we could not have believed 
that such a production could have originated from a Fellow of the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons, by Examination. We should like to know Sir Dominick Cor¬ 
rigan’s opinion of the way in which titles are given by the licensing bodies of 
England. 

This book is beautifully printed upon tinted paper of a very good quality. 
We can only regret, on account of our excellent triends the Messrs. Lippincott, 
that the gem which they have brought before the American public is not more 
worthy of the very elegant setting in which they have encased it. 

J. A., Jr. 

1 The title of a pamphlet by William Camps, M. D. 8vo. pp. 20. London: 
II. K. Lewis. 



